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A Summons to Save the Wilderness 


HE Wilderness Society is born of 
gency in conservation which admits of no 
delay. It consists of persons distressed by 
the exceedingly swift passing of wilderness in a 
country which recently abounded in the richest 
and noblest of wilder: forms, the primitive, 
and who purpose to do all they can to safeguard 
what is left of it. This for transmission, 
charge, to its preservers of the future. 
It is true that every conservation 
realizes the tragedy that is enacting 
tains and plains and would help if 
is sick at 


but is helpless. 


an emer 


1ess 
a sacred 


organization 
in the moun 
it could, and 
heart of what 
further 
majority of care 


that every conservationist 
hand, 
more, we believe that the 


he sees on every 
great 
and casual (and 
what American does not enjoy his out-of-doors? ) 
would join heartily in only he 
realized the exquisiteness of primeval nature, the 
majesty of much of it, and that, once 
it can never be returned to its 
from the infinite. 

The 
ure in leadership. Each organization 
lands has its own 


less 


enjoyers of out-of-doors 


preservation 11 


destroved, 
thrilling sequence 
reason for helplessness is fail 
in federal 
objective, for 


prevailing 


other 
which it was created and financed, and, to achieve 
which in times like these, it has not sufficient 
and money. Each sees the wilderness crash 
ing around it, but 1s powerless against the pres 
sure of its own special tic ‘s to more than cry aloud 
with pointed finger. All could help a little, but 
none could plan and lead without tragic sacrifice 
of its own responsibilities. This is true in the 
federal land field, which contains a fifth of the 
forest. The four-fifths are in state 
and private lands with no protecting organiza 


major 


men 


remaining 


tions except local groups of limited vision whose 
affected by local interests. 
was born last January 


activities are necessarily 

Of this dire situation 
the Wilderness Society. 

Che group that sté uted it on January 21 never 
for a moment dreamed of itself saving the wil- 
derness, but of transmuting, perhaps, a nation’s 
yearning into power, as the cheer-leader tunes 
the inchoate vocalism of a multitude into one 
great voice that makes for victory. The Wilder- 
ness Society does not plan a large membership or 
a fine establishment. A few hundred or thou- 
sand picked workers will suffice, represented 
states where there is wilderness to save. We are 
picking our members now, studying the field, 
planning methods, mapping opportunities, mean- 
through every member, 
the intense need of wilderness salvation. This 
work will be backed, ocean-to- 
ocean public opinion. 

“whites our members are already men widely 
known. This is, in a very special sense, an or 
ganization of youth. There is not a man in it 
who is not young in spirit, and few not young in 
Chey include executives of the most in- 
fluential national conservation organizations. 

Ten years of warfare in Congress saved the 
National Parks System from water and 
irrigation, but left the primitive decimated else 
where. What little of it is left is passing before 
a popular craze and an administrative fashion. 
The craze is to build all the highways possible 
everywhere while billions may yet be borrowed 
from the unlucky future. The fashion is to bar 
ber and manicure wild America as smartly as the 
modern girl. Our duty is clear. 
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THE TYPES OF WILDERNESS 
RECOGNIZED 


» define more specifically what we 
preserve, it 


! rae 4 
In order t 


want to seems desirable to divide 


might broadly be termed the wilderness 


into five types. 


Kxtensive Wilderness Areas are regions which 


means of mechanical 


possess no 


mnvevance and 
which are sufficient!y spacious that a person may 
t week of travel in them without 

ssing his own tracks. They may include timber, 
range rocks, 


spend at least 


lands, bare snowtields, marshes, 


deserts, or water. The dominant attributes of 
such areas are: first, that visitors to them must 
depend largely on their own efforts and their 
wn competence for survival; and second, that 


they be free from all mechanical disturbances. 


Primeval] icts in which hu 


\reas are virgin tr 


man activities have never modified the normal 
processes of nature. They thus preserve the na 
tive vegetative and physiographic conditions 


which have existed for an inestimable period. 


culmination unbroken 


events stretching infinitely into 


present the of an 


eries T natural 
the past, and a richness of beauty beyond descrip- 
tion or compare. Consequently, primeval areas 
not only are of surpassing value from the stand 
point of scenery, but of great scientific value. 


\reas 


values so surpassing and stupendous in 


Superlatively Scenic ire localities with 


scenic 
their beauty as to affect almost everyone who sees 
them. They may also include natural features 
f unique scientific 
f Yellowstone. 
Restricted Wild 


CIOns T 


nterest, such as the geysers 
of land in re 
which, 
though not having great size, virgin conditions, 


\reas are 
yncentrated 


tracts 
population even 
least free from 
the sights and sounds of mechanization. They are 


1 
the 


superlative scenery, are at 


closest approximation to wilderness conditions 
wailable to millions of people. 

Wilderness Zones are strips along the back 
bone of mountain 


ranges or rivers which, al- 


though they may be crossed here and there by 
] 


railroads and highways, nevertheless maintain 
primitive travel conditions along their major 


ixes. Such zones not only are primarily free 


sounds, but also per 
ong journeys under the impetus of one’s 
of those of 
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from man-made sights and 
mit | 


wn energies instead 1 machine. 
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Truck Trails in the Adirondacks 


By RaymMonp H. Torrey 


Secretary Association for the 


ONSIDERABLE discussion and some ob 
jections have occurred among conserva 
tionists in New York State, in recent 
nonths, in respect to so-called “truck trails,” 
proposed to be constructed by Civilian Conserva 
tion Corps camps in the State lorest Preserve 
in the Adirondacks. About fifty miles of such 
trails, which would be narrow dirt roads passable 

» trucks, were proposed by Conservation Com 
nissioner Lithgow Osborne as projects under the 
present enlistments for CCC Camps. 

Upon previous inquiry by conservationists, 
Commissioner Osborne gave assurances that the 
truck trails, when completed, would be restricted 
to the employes of his department, for fire pro 
tection, fish planting and similar conservation 
purposes; that they would never be opened to 
the public, and that, if it appeared the public 
could not be excluded, they would be abandoned. 

As inquiries and objections continued, Com 
missioner Osborne sought an opinion of Attorney 
General John J. Bennett, Jr., asking if he could 
build these roads and prohibit their use by the 
public; if he could exclude automobiles but per 
mit traffic by horse-drawn vehicles; if any dif 
ference in the answers would be made if such 
roads, before CCC work should be begun on 
them, were already passable by automobiles or 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

The Attorney General replied that the con 
struction of these roads would be justified to 
safeguard the Forest Preserves from fire. The 
public, he said, would have no right to use them, 


unless in furtherance of the purpose for which 
they are built, and under the Commissioner’s 
direction. “I can conceive no other right it 
uuld have there,” said the Attorney General. 
“To hold otherwise would be tantamount to 
holding that the State under the guise of the 
exercise of the police power could open public 
roads through the forest preserve. The bar of 
the constitution (Art. VII, sec, /) effectually 
xrohibits the use of the preserve for such pub 
ic use. The fact that, once constructed, they are 
physically available for travel, does not extend 
the authority to use them.” Use of these roads 


Protection of the 


| dirond a RS 


by horse-drawn vehicles, said the Attorney Gen 
eral, would be no less an infraction than auto- 
He concluded: 

“It is my opinion and it is my answer that 
you have authority, in the exercise of the police 
power, to make such roads or trails as are rea- 
sonably necessary and justified to protect the 
preserve from the hazards of fire. You also 
have the authority and it is your duty to pre 
vent their use as public highways.” 

The statements of the Conservation Commis- 
sioner and the Attorney General seem to indi 
cate clearly that these roads may not be used 
by the general public. But there is some scep- 
ticism as to whether, when they are completed, 
the public can be efficiently excluded, and whether 
these roads will not, in effect, constitute new 
thoroughfares in the preserve, built without ap- 
proval of the people, as is required for new state 
highways, through amendments to Section 7 of 
\rticle VII of the State Constitution. 

The first instance of an attempt to enter one 
of these truck trails occurred in July, when the 
driver of an automobile sought the key of the 
gate of the trail on Hayes Brook, near Onchiota, 
from the locai ranger, and was refused it. He 


mobiles. 


then drove around the end of the barrier, break 
ing down several small trees, and entered the 
trail. He was identified by his license number 
and is to be sued by the Attorney General, at the 
request of Commissioner Osborne, for $100, for 


trespass and destroying the trees. 


ARTICLE VII, SECTION 7 


Conservation Commissioner Lithgow Osborne, 
in a recent radio broadcast, declared he believed 
in strict interpretation of the constitutional pro- 
tection of the New York State Forest Preserve, 
by Section 7 of \rticle VII, which declares that 
“the lands of the state, now owned or hereafter 
icquired, constituting the forest preserve as now 
fixed by law, shall be forever kept as wild for 


est lands. They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Fallacies in Osborne’s Position 


An Open Letter to the Conservation Commissioner of New York 


By RoBeErR 


KAR Mr. Osborne 
[| have just received from Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach a copy of your speech to 
the Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association. I 
ippreciate the sincerity of your argument, but 
just as sincerely | want to explain why I think 


tnere are 


four important fallacies in your reason 


ng First, vou argue that the proposed truck 


trails in the Adirondacks are needed in order to 
provide enough CCC work to give the New 
York boys their fair share of the amount of 
ency Conservation funds being handed out. 
Second, you contend that they are necessary for 
\dirondacks from fire. 
Chird, you state it is your opinion that they can 
» public vehicular traffic. Fourth, 
tt 


the protection r the 


be kept closed t 


mnsider whether, even 1f 


vou neglect to hey are 
kept closed, they m 
finest values of the Adirondack forests. 

Your first contention, that these truck trails 
portant in order to make work, does not 
lid justification. The argument 
trails should rest on whether they 
j 


av not ruin some of the 
j 


ire primarily desirable or undesirable. I can 
not believe that if a project is undesirable or even 
yf doubtful desirability that there is any excuse 
it just to make work. A lot of 
work could be made by dynamiting the capitol 


ind building a new one, but I would not consider 


ror commencing 


this desirable. Neither would I consider it as un 
desirable or irreparably damaging as the general 
truck trail program which the philosophy ex 
pressed in your speech would initiate. For ob 
viously there is an exceptionally good chance 
that CCC work is likely to continue for at least 
five more years. If, as you say, you have vir 
tually run out of definitely constructive projects 
ilready, what will you do to provide CCC work 
for five years? Will you put a truck trail up 
every drainage to eradicate completely every 
symptom of wilderness? 

No one can deny that truck trails usually get 
men into fires more quickly than foot trails (1 


have known occasional cases where this was not 


MARSHALL 


true), and other things being equal this is all to 
the good. However, under present Adirondack 
conditions, with no point more than 12 or 15 
miles from a passable auto road, or a motor 
traveled waterway, with forests not of a highly 
inflammable character comparable to those of the 
northwest or California, with crown fires rare, 
and with a well planned and well manned 
protective organization, the necessity for truck 
trails in the Adirondacks is much less than in most 
forested regions. Furthermore, for the expense 
of building and maintaining a_ passable truck 
trail such as the one you propose from Wana- 
kena to High Falls, you could station two or 
three men at the falls during the limited dan- 
gerous fire season for a good many years to come 
and have them ready to jump on a fire in that 
vicinity even more quickly than if they had to 
be gathered together in Wanakena and brought 
ut on a slow wood road. Also, don’t forget that 
it has been demonstrated that the dead leaves 
and the dead, woody material of the forest dry 
out more rapidly along the openings made by 
roads than in the unbroken forest, and thus the 
forest inflammability along rights-of-way is in- 
creased. I should think that if you spent the 
truck trail funds for disposing of some of the 
dead and down material along existing roads 
and foot trails through cut-over and burned 
ireas, you would be doing fully as much for fire 
protection as by building truck trails. Fire pro- 
tection is a lot more than merely getting to 
fires quickly. 

In spite of the serious fires of 1934, the fir 
bad ones since 1913, your record of protectio 
is better than you are willing to take credit fe 
I dare say that your percentage of area burned 
over within the Forest Reserve for the past 20 
years is not half of one percent annually. How 
much do you think even a complete truck trail 
system could reduce that half percent (assuming 
the figure really is that high, and if I have done 
the efficiency of Bill Howard’s protective system 
an injustice, please set me right)? I don’t be- 


to 
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lieve it would be one-tenth of one percent 
annually, and it might be nothing at all. In the 
id growth forests I think you would increase 
the fire hazard even if you succeeded in keeping 
the truck trails closed to the public. I have 
known all sorts of disastrous forest fires in the 
west which started within half a mile of auto 
roads. In your own Adirondacks, ll bet any 
thing that if you calculate the areas within two 
miles of roads which are passable to autos, you 
will find a higher percentage of them burned 
during the past 20 years than you will of the 
more remote areas. You yourself admit that 
your bad fire of 1934 came in an area well de 
veloped for auto transportation. 

You assume truck trails can be kept closed. 
You pledge that if it is impossible to exclude 
public vehicular traffic you will render the truck 
trails impassable to the public by blowing holes 
in them and taking out bridges. In spite of the 
unquestioned sincerity of that pledge, it means ab- 
solutely nothing unless you should be a far more 
permanent Conservation Commissioner than any 
one has ever been in the past. [urthermore, 
even if you remain Conservation Commissioner 
for 30 years, you could not resist the public 
pressure to open up automobile roads already 
built. A constitutional amendment would take 
it clean out of your hands. A hard fight is 
always required to defeat constitutional amend- 
ments for new roads. It would be almost im- 
possible to convince the public that an auto road 
which was already built anyway shouldn’t be 
used by the public. An auto road is an auto 
road to most people, and the distinction between 
road A on which it is moral for the general 
public to drive and road B on which it is im- 
moral for anyone but rangers and public off- 
cials to drive would be too subtle. I do not be- 
lieve for a minute that once these truck trails 
are built you can keep them closed. 

In your argument you have entirely neglected 
the most serious damage caused by the truck 
trails, their destruction of the wilderness. It 
is just as disconcerting for a person who wants 
to bury himself in another age and another 
world to break out of the primitive forests on the 
tire tracks of a ranger as it would be to stumble 
across the tire tracks of a chewing gum salesman 
from Brooklyn. It is almost the rarest thing a 
human being can do today to escape the signs of 
mechanization. It is of inestimable value to 
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make it possible for people to get where they 
know they must be on their own resources, where 
they must be competent to cope with nature with- 
out any possible help from the machine. Today 
in the Adirondacks there are still three separate 
areas of this nature, one in the Moose River 
country of 450,000 acres, one in the High Moun- 
tain section of 350,000 acres, and one between 
Cranberry Lake and Beaver River Flow of 300,- 
000 acres. In these regions a person can be 
lost in a splendidness of primitive living which 
to many people is unobtainable in any other sort 
of environment. The values which exist in such 
wilderness areas are very delicate. They de- 
pend not only on what one can see and hear, but 
also on what is in the back of one’s mind. The 
mere knowledge that mechanization lies over 
the top of the hill is enough to destroy some 
of the finest inspirational values of the wilderness. 
Che actual sight of truck trails and of rangers’ cars 
along them would be ruinous to the wild environ- 
ment and its emotional effect. 

Your argument seems to boil down to the be- 
lief that because a more serious fire than has 
ever occurred in the Adirondacks since Bill How- 
ard took over the fire protection in 1909 might 
occur in the future, and because this fire might be 
reduced in acreage if it could be reached more 
quickly through building truck trails, and because 
in a similar manner the difference between what 
all the fires which might burn if there were truck 
trails might be a small fraction of one percent 
less annually than what they might burn without 
truck trails (although there is also a chance it 
might be more if my guess is right that the truck 
trails can’t be kept closed), that therefore the 
positive, known, irreplaceable value of the Adi- 
rondacks wilderness should be sacrificed. You 
are making a problematical, slight protective 
gain outweigh a certain, immense aesthetic value. 
It doesn’t seem a particle reasonable. 
Mobridge, S. D., June 29, 1935. 


TRUCK TRAILS 


(Continued from page 3) 





changed, nor be taken by any corporation, pub- 
lic or private, nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed.” 

The Commissioner said that the forest pre- 
serve was acquired for the benefit and welfare of 
all the people of the state. 
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Why the Wilderness Society? 


By \LDo 


kK REHIAPS it tL truth, one day ve rec 
pnized, that no idea is significant except 

n le pl 1 t it pp site. 
Uh untry has been swinging the hammer 
r dey pment long and so hard that it has 
forgotten the anvil of wilderness which gave 
value and ignincance t its labors. [he mo 


o unprecedented that 


maiming remnant f wilderness will be 
unded into road-dust long before we find out 
values. 
L' nde 1ES¢ umstances it 1s fitting that 
hose who perceive one or more of these values 
uld band together for purposes of mutual 
huca 


n and mmon defense. 


mutual education because | doubt 


ynetner anyone wn goes not sense these Vaiues 


rt his own accord can be cenuinely nvinced that 


they xist. The record otf administrators who 
have adsorbed the custodianship of formally pro 
laimed “wilderness areas” bears out this doubt. 


f splitting seems often to go merrily 


n at almost the same rate as before. Possibly 

he Societv can help retard this tendency toward 
, | 

demonhtion tr existing wilderness areas, as well 


establishment of new ones. 


is pusn the 


Lhere 1s particular need for a Society now be 


r 
suse of the pressure of public spending tor work 
ehet Wilderness remnants are tempting fod 
for those administrators who possess an in 
finite labor supplv but a very finite ability to px 
ture the real needs of his country. 

Lhe recreati nal \ Llue rT wilderness nas been 
et forth so ably by Marshall, Koch, and others 
vat it hardly nee laboration at this time. I 
uspect, however, that the scientific values are 
till scantily appreciated, even by members of 
the Society [hese scientific values have been 
et forth in print, but only in the studiously 
‘cold potato” language yf tne e logical scien 
tist \ctually the scientific need is both urgent 
ind dramatic. 

Che long and short of the matter is that all 
land-use technologies—agriculture, forestry, 


watersheds, erosion, game, and range manage 
ent ire encountering unexpected and vaffling 


bstacles which show learly that despite the 


LEOPOLD 


superficial advances in technique, we do not yet 
mtrol the long-time 
mother 


understand and cannot yet 


interrelations of animals, plants, and 

Some of these problems, such as “soil 
sickness” in forestry, will merely retard a part 
f the technical advance in that field. Others, 
notably some of the deeper aspects of range man- 


earth, 


iement and erosion control, foreshadow the pos- 
sible permanent loss of whole geographic regions. 

Let me give just one example: Weaver at 
Nebraska finds that prairie soils lose their granu- 
lation and their water-equilibrium when too long 
\pparently native prai- 
rie plants are necessary to restore that biotic 
stability which we call conservation. It is possible 
that dust storms, erosion, floods, agricultural dis- 
tress, and depletion of range in the plains re- 
gion all hark back fundamentally to degranula- 
tion. Perhaps degranulation also plays a part 


yccupied by exotic crops. 


in these same phenomena elsewhere. 

Here then is a new discovery which may il 
luminate basic questions of national policy. On 
it may hinge the future habitability of a third of 
the continent. But how shall it be followed up 
if there be no prairie flora left to compare with 
cultivated flora: 


\nd who cares a hang about 
preserving prairie flora except those who see the 
values of the wilderness? 

The Wilderness Society is, philosophically, a 
disclaimer of the biotic arrogance of homo ameri- 
mus. It is one of the focal points of a new at 
humility toward man’s 


titude in intelligent 


| 
piace in nature, 


PROTECTION OF BEAUTY 
A PRACTICAL USE 
When Roosevelt saw California 
Coast Redwoods for the first time, in 1903, he 


The odaore 


was enchanted with their beauty. 

“T appeal to you,” he said in an address at 
Palo Alto, “to protect these mighty trees, these 
wonderful monuments of beauty. There is noth- 
ing more practical in the end than the preserva- 
tion of beauty, than the preservation of anything 
that appeals to the higher emotions of mankind.” 
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Why the Appalachian Trail? 


By Benron MacKay! 


(Written to members of the Seventh Appala 
hian Trail Conference, held at Skyland, Vir 


inia, and read at the session of June 22, 1935.) 


S THE author 1 
posal for the Appalachian Trail, and as one 
of the founders in 1925 of the Appalachian 

frail Conference, 1 should like to bring before 
you of the Conference now assembled a matter 
vhich I consider of immediate and vital concern 
Chat thing 


1921 of the original pro 


to the thing 


the Appalachian Trail. 
On this matter it is pertinent to state again 


entrusted to your care. 


what 1 have tried to emphasize in several Con 
ferences past, namely the precise nature and con 
ception of this enterprise. The Appalachian 
[rail is not something merely physical; it is the 
result and triumph of the devoted thought and 
effort of yourselves and your comrades working 
for fourteen years. The physical path is no end 
n itself; it is a means of sojourning in the pri 
meval or wilderness environment whose preser 
vation and nurture is your particular care. The 
\ppalachian Trail as originally conceived is not 
merely a footpath through the wilderness but a 
tootpath 

Chis environment is nurtured by action crea- 
tive as well as defensive. Its setting of stream 
ind crag marks the latest word in terrestrial his 


f the wilderness. 


tory; its setting of plant and animal life com 
prises a whole society quite apart from man’s. 
[Truly to comprehend this earth drama involves 
.ctive appreciation in the realms of all the senses 

especially of sight and sound. The primeval 
sounds alone—the frog chorus of early spring, 
the insect choir of autumn, the “back-roar” of 
eternal, tumbling waters—such together weave a 
symphony of seasons and of ages that lays the 
base for human harmony. The absorption by us 
f these primal influences, the pursuit of their 
elusive, all-embracing truth—these activities of 
nind and spirit form for our Trail the ultimate 
reative goal. 

This the creative attitude is more generally 
ippealing than the defensive one. But the latter 
must sometimes be invoked, however much an 


evil of necessity. I must, alas, dwell upon it 


now. One function at least of true wilderness 
is to provide a refuge from the crassitudes of 
civilization—whether visible, tangible, audible— 
whether of billboard, of pavement, of auto-horn. 
Wilderness in this sense is the absence of all 
three. Just so of the wilderness footpath; it is 
unadorned; it is foot-made; it is noise-proof. 
Such are its qualities in essence. The advertising 
sign (whether board or edifice), the graded way 
(known as “Grade A”), the auto-horn (or its 
refrain the radio)—all of these are urban es- 
sences; all are negations of the wilderness. No 
true Appalachian Trail can follow within the in- 
fluence of any one of these invasions, for the 
\ppalachian Trail is a wilderness trail or it is 
nothing. 

Such is the original, and never abandoned, 
conception of the thing which the Appalachian 
rail Conference was founded to preserve. 

{nd now within very recent years there arises 
on the actual horizon an institution called the 
This is an excellent and use- 
ful institution; and, like others such, it is most 
useful—and least harmful—when its use is an- 
alyzed and planned for. 

lor one reason if for no other the zone of 
motor influence has been greatly widened. The 
reason is the appearance within the past year 
of a new type of penetrating auto-horn. Hence 
comes the necessity for a more rigorous control 
of motorway locations than has been previously 
proposed; and the sentiment therefor seems to 
be increasing. Encouraging demand for such 
control is daily coming in to the recently or- 


scenic molorway. 


ganized Wilderness Society. 

On account of this widened motor influence, 
and because of certain recent projects for building 
motorways, relocations of the Appalachian Trail 
have been suggested. Where a true wilderness 
trail is thereby secured a relocation may be the 
local solution. But relocations repeated would 
take energy. The same energy devoted to con- 
trolling causes would seem in the long run bet- 
ter to attain our ultimate objectives. 

But whatever happens, let us not surrender 
by resorting to make-believes. In any given 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Primitive Trails 


WILDERNESS 


Seplein ve ry ake Re 
i 


and Super- [rails 


By Harotp C. ANDERSON 


i d H 


HE route of the 
winds its wav o’er crag and summit trom 
Maine to 
ome ninety-five miles in the proposed Shenan- 
loah National Park. When this section of the 
[rail was first cut and blazed it was in the main 


Appalachian Trail, which 
} 


Georgia, includes a stretch of 


‘ough and rugged. Many of the peaks could be 


scaled only by dint of much physical exertion, but 
there was the thrill of isolation. Far off in 
inother world were left the garish sights and the 
discordant sounds of urban life; instead of the 
honk of the motor-horn there was the song of 
the birds, instead of the squawk of the radio 
there was the hum of the insects, instead of the 
“clank of crowds” there was the music of the 
wind in the trees, while from the summits could 
rrugations of the earth’s surface with 
few reminders of a mechamized civilization. 
Today the scene has changed. [rom those 
ume summits one now sees sprawled along the 
rest of the Blue Ridge a serpentine ribbon of 
macadam with its procession of motor cars, while 
the “AT” marker leads one, not over a primitive 
1 wide, beautifully graded 
more or less closely paralleling 


footpath, but over 
horseback trail 
the motor road. 

Apart from a nsideration of the problem 
f planning in the Shenandoah National Park 
for the several classes of recreationists (the mo 
torist, the picnicker, the horseback rider, the 
camper, the hiker) and of the desirability of the 


planned extension of the scenic highway south 


ward along the crest of the Blue Ridge, inter 
esting are the different reactions of supporters 
f the Appalachian Trail to the recent develop 
“This gained 
through now possessing a super-trail which, from 


ments. One says: region has 
the point of construction and scenic aspects, can 
have few rivals in the East. This has super 
seeded the riginal route, rough, difficult to main 
xertion tor many hikers.” 


: 11 
tain and a considerabic 


\nother, after walking over a portion of the re 


located trail, writes “I think the Blue Ridge sky- 
line highway has utterly spoiled whatever existed 
of wilderness character on the summit of the 
Blue Ridge, and the rebuilt Appalachian Trail, 
paralleling the highway more or less closely, has 
tbout as much wilderness ‘kick’ to it as a walk 
in Central Park.” While still another writes: 
“If present tendencies are continued I have a 
feeling that it would be an abuse of the original 
mception and name to continue to call the 
present trail ‘the Appalachian Trail.’ Should we 
start out to climb Mt. Everest and get diverted 
into climbing Mt. Flatbush, we should not mes- 
merize ourselves into a gigantic 
ichievement by continuing to call the peak we 
wtually climbed, Mt. Everest.” 

Whether the “AT” marker will come to be the 
symbol of something far different from what was 
wriginally intended or whether the Virginia sec 
tion of the Appalachian Trail will ultimately 
be re-routed along the Allegheny front, time 


feeling ot 


ilone can tell. 


(Continued from page 7) 


case, on any particular stretch from Maine to 
Georgia, let the Appalachian Trail be real or 
else be absent. Let us not be misled. No mark 
tacked up upen the wayside can change the na- 
ture of that wayside. This applies to our be- 
loved “AT” marker, the symbol of the wilderness 
trail—let it mark the rea/ thing or nothing. 

This does not mean to be satisfied with noth- 
ing; the clear duty of the Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference is to maintain and defend the Appala- 
chian Trail as a realm of primeval influence; to 
fail to oppose its invasion by influences wholly 
foreign is a resignation of duty which the Con- 


ference with its eyes open would never dream 
yf making. 

Hence these words of caution sent to you good 
people of the Conference; with them go my 
deep appreciation for your devoted years of 
effort in building an idea—and an equal faith 
in your courage to maintain it. 





ID 
pol 





ed 
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Three Great Western Wildernesses 


What Must be Done to Save Them? 


The Selway-Salmon River Wilderness 


“FE TSHE Lolo Trail is no more. 

“The bulldozer blade has ripped out 

the hoof tracks of Chief Joseph’s 
ponies. The trail was worn deep by centuries 
f Nezperce and Blackfeet Indians, by Lewis and 
Clark, by companies of Northwest Company fur 
traders, by General Howard’s cavalry horses, 
yy Captain Mullan, the engineer, and by the 
arly-day forest ranger. It is gone, and in its 
place there is only the print of the automobile 
tire in the dust. 

“What of the camps of fragrant memory 
Camp Martin, Rocky Ridge, No Seeum Mead 
ws, Bald Mountain, Indian Grave, Howard 
Camp, Indian Post Office, Spring Mountain, 
Cayuse Junction, Packers Meadows? No more 
will the traveler unsaddle his ponies to roll and 
graze on the bunch grass of the mountain tops. 
No more the ‘mule train coughing in the dust.’ 
[he trucks roll by on the new Forest Service 
road, and the old camps are no more than a 
place to store spare barrels of gasoline. 

“No more will the mountain man ride the 
high ridges between the Kooskooskee and the 
Chopunnish. ‘Smoking his pipe in the moun 
tains, snifing the morning cool.’ 

“It is now but three hours’ drive from the 
streets of Missoula to the peak where Captain 
Lewis smoked his pipe and wrote in his jour 
nal: ‘From this elevated spot we have a com 
manding view of the surrounding mountains, 
which so completely enclose us that though we 
have once passed them, we almost despair of 
‘ver escaping from them without the assistance 
t the Indians.’ Only ten years ago it was just 
is Lewis and Clark saw it. 

“So it is everywhere. 

“The hammer rings in the CCC camp on 
the remotest waters of the Selway. The bull- 
dozer snorts on Running Creek, that once limit 
f the back of the beyond. The moose at Elk 
Summit lift their heads from the lily pads to 

Major Fenn’s 


} . .. » & 1 
ved Coolwater Divide has become a road. 


gaze at the passing motor truck. 


“No more can one slip up to the big lick at 
Powell for a frosty October morning and see 
the elk in droves. The hunters swarm in mo- 
tor cars in the public campgrounds. 

“And all to what end? Only a few years ago 
the great Clearwater wilderness stretched from 
the Bitterroot to Kooskia; from the Cedar Creek 
mines to the Salmon River and beyond. No 
road and no permanent human habitation marred 
its primitive nature. There it lay—the last fron- 
tier—an appeal to the mind of the few ad- 
venturous souls who might wish to plunge for 
weeks beyond human communication. 

“The Forest Service sounded the note of 
progress. It opened up the wilderness with roads 
and telephone lines, and airplane landing fields. 
It capped the mountain peaks with white-paint- 
ed lookout houses, laced the ridges and streams 
with a network of trails and telephone lines, and 
poured in thousands of fire fighters year after 
year in a vain attempt to control forest fires. 

“Has all this effort and expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars added anything to human good? 
Is it possible that it was all a ghastly mistake 
like plowing up the good buffalo grass sod of the 
dry prairies?” 

With these poetic words, Elers Koch summa- 
rized in the Journal of Forestry of February, 
1935, the rapid destruction of what eight short 
vears ago was the heart of an eight million acre 
He described eloquently the 
irreplaceable values which have been destroyed. 


wilderness tract. 


Nevertheless, in spite of this terrific damage, 
there remains in the huge Selway-Salmon River 
country of Central Idaho, even in its greatly 
diminished expanse, the largest forest wilderness 
possibility in the United States. 

Roughly speaking, this area is bounded by the 
Lolo Trail and the Lolo Pass roads on the 
North, the Bitterroot Valley on the East, the 
Challis, Bonanza, Casto, Cape Horn truck trails 
and the Stanley Highway on the south, and a 
somewhat indefinite zone on the west running 
in general through Range 8 East of the Boise 
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meridian. Within this vast forest wilderness 
ire nearly three million acres which are almost 
free from mechanical developments, although 
stub truck trails do enter for a 


values 


nere and there 


ynsiderable distance. The commercial 


within this area are verv slight. The fire danger 
severe, but there is no evidence that a truck 
material difference 


1S possible that the 


trail program will make any 
in the total area burned. It 
idvantage gained by taster travel on truck trails 
will be largely offset by the drying up of the 


t} 


fuel which always occurs along openings in the 


. by the increased causes of fire which in 
evitably will come in on truck trails, and by the 


fact that a forest orgamization which gets into 


the habit of going everywhere by automobiles 
s inclined to become soft. So far as giving the 
tutomobilist a chance to see scenery of this type, 
there are many scenic highways through adja 


ent Washineton and Idaho which make acces 
| to the motorist fully as beautiful country. 


[he I: 


truck trail program for the 


rest Service now has a very ambitious 
entire half of this 
wilderness which lies North of the Salmon River. 
[f this program is carried out, it will leave the 
without roads less than 150,000 
icres in size. South of the Salmon River, the 
1 million-acre primi 
ive area, but it has already run one truck trail 
nt it and 1s proposing to construct two more. 
truck trail program 
i fringe of at least half 


In addition, an ambitious 
has heen pr posed ror 
t million acres more outside the primitive area 
which should be kept in wild condition. 


’ | | ] 
In summary, because this 1s the largest pos 
] 
| 


, , | 
sib rorest wilce rness which can yet be sav ed, 
because in preserving it no important economic 
tlues will be locked up, hecause truck tr uls do 


not seem to furnish the solution of the fire prob 
urged that this area be set 
side as a great wilderness and that all the For 
truck trail programs within it be 
\ll who appreciate the wilderness 
ind agree with this policy are requested to write 


i , 


it nce to the Forest Service. 
The Northern 


“T HE second largest potential forest wilderness 


Cascades Wilderness 


remaining in the United States lies in the north 
nd of the Cascade Mountains in Washington. In 
1934, 


splendidly set aside one million acres as a primitive 


Chief Forester Silcox very 


the spring of 


WILDERNESS 


September, 19> 


rea embracing a strip about twenty miles wide 
long the Canadian boundary. Immediately adja 
cent to this area, along the backbone of the Cascade 
system is an additional great wilderness in which 
there is at present only one short stub truck trail. 
Chis area averages about thirty-two miles east and 
west and stretches for about forty miles south- 
ward from the south boundary of the present wil 
derness area to the divide between Chelan and 
Snohomish Counties. It is country of low fire 
hazard. The only important commercial value 1s 
the City of Seattle’s Skagit Power Project in 
one corner of the wilderness. It is believed that, 
ISIC lready 
in actuality, the entire remainder of this area 
should be kept free from all mechanical devel 
Chis will mean abandoning the pro 
highway Cascade Pass for 
which there seems to be no important justifica 
tion. It would also mean the abandonment of 
several dozen miles of proposed l‘orest Service 
truck trails. 

It is important that, in setting this backbone 


le from this one intrusion which is 


opments. 


posed state across 


of the Northern Cascades aside as a wilderness 
rea to preserve for wilderness travel one of the 
most stupenduously scenic areas in the United 
States, millions of people who do not care for, 
or are unable to enjoy, wilderness travel should 
not be deprived of the possibility of seeing the 
region. Qn the other hand, it is even more 1m 
portant that no unfair monopoly of outstandingly 
beautiful Northern Cascade scenery be given to 
the motorist. This plan would make available 
for those who cannot or do not care to travel by 
primitive methods of transportation many of the 
most splendid automobile trips possible to con 
To the west of this area there will still 
remain for mechanized development the marvel 
ous Stilliguamish and Sauk River countries, as 
well as the Lower Skagit River and the Mount 
Baker and Mount Shuksan countries. To the 
east there is the whole Wewatchee country, in- 
cluding the outstandingly beautiful Intiat Valley, 
is well as most of Lake Chelan, the Twisp River, 
the Methow River, and the Eight-Mile Creek 
South of the area are the Stevens and 


ceive. 


countries. 
Snoqualmie Pass roads across the main Cascade 
divide, and all the developments in Mount 
Rainier National Park. This would certainly 
give to the automobilist an immense variety of 
Cascade scenery, and a fair break in the allocation 
of the beauty of this marvelous region. 





} 
fir 
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Lovers of the wilderness who agree with this 


wint are urged to write the lorest Serv 
sidi¢ his whol €a as wilderness 
» discontinue truck trails in it. Chey 


Bureau of Public 


) hio 
prop sed Cascade | ass nign 


\ Letters to meressmen and other influen 
| people ire, OT course, helpful. 
Wilderness 


great forest area in the heart yf tne Olym 


The Olympic Mountain 


por 


* bp Peninsula is particularly idapted for wil 


ss preservation. It 1s an area of very low 
mability in its virgin condition, although 1f 


eved the fire hazard would be terrific. 


ereat timber values embraced 
trea, there 1s certainly no immediate need 


1 ’ 


yp them with the present super-saturation of 
timber which private operators are desperate 
date. Conversely, the Olympic country might 


ry conceivably have 
is the ast 


its finest value to humanity 
great exhibit of the superb Douglas fi 
hemlock forests of the Pacific 
\t present the higher elevations of the 
the Mount 
idditi yn 


rea of less than two hundred thousand acres to 


pruce and 

Northwest. 

Olympic Mountains are preserved 

Olympus National Monument, and in 

tne uutheast has been set aside by the Forest oer 
is a primitive area. 

Chis, however, is not nearly enough to pre 
rve in a wilderness condition. Instead, it is 
rged that practically the entire area within the 
Highway and north of a line 
rawn from Taholah, through Humptulips Guard 


yn, and across to the south edge of the Hood 

\ nal, hould be set aside as wilderness irea 

further truck trails or highwavs be pe 

itted within it. This action 1s urged regardless 

1t whether the area continues to be administered 

y the Park Service and partly by the Forest 
“ys ‘ 


e as at present, or whether the bill creating 
s a National Park is passed by Congress. 
Che present Forest Service plans contemplate 
truck trails Bogachiel, Queets, north 
rk of the Quinault, and Wynoochee Rivers, as 


vell is tlon 


None of these truck trails under present plans 


ilong the 


g three or four different uplands. 
vill invade the area for more than seven or 
ight miles, but the sum effect of all these roads 

ping toward the heart of the region 1s going 


mean a disastrous sapping it the present splen 


WILDERNESS 1] 
did wilderness. Furthermore, if the program of 
truck trail desecration is not stopped now it seems 
ybvious that another year will see the area in 
vaded still further, until before long there will 


v nothing 


left of the unequaled splendor of these 
Virgin streams rolling in the unsullied freshness 
f nature through the forests, towering 250 feet 
into the air 


[here will then be no escape from 


the all-invading mechanization. 


WILDERNESS STATUS OF 
NATIONAL PARKS 
\rea, bu 


N° National Park is a Wilderness but 
4 most National Parks contain wildernesses. 
Mount McKinley, Grand Canyon and 
[eton National Parks are nearly all primitive and 
lave a minimum of roads. But Hot Springs, Platt 
ind Wind Cave National Parks have no primitive 
ind do not conform in any respect to national park 


Grand 


standards. Acadia Park’s slender addition across 
l‘renchman Bay is said to be primitive but has 2 
road nearly the length of it; there 1s not an acre 
elsewhere in the park that meets park standards. 

National Parks, therefore, as national parks, 
cern of the Wilderness Si ciety, but they 


j 


interesting and valuable, because they 


ire no con 
ire very 
contain, scattered through most of them, many of 
the finest wildernesses in the United States. Be 
sides, they are the only reservations in the United 


States which protect wildernesses by law, and we 
hope protect them forever. 


Natt nal Park 
least concern the 


itfects 


1.dministration does not in the 

Wilderness Pel ciety except as 

preservation of its standards, uses and 
But defeat 


wilderness lands. yf any bill which 


threatens the sanctity of any of these is the duty 


tf this Society. 


Concerted Action, Only 


“The ways to ruin wilderness are many tne 


" } ] 99 
Ways to restore it have not yet been cdiscoveread, 


writes Tom Gill in the current September number 
§ Nature which every American who appreciates 
vatural phenomena in any phase should most ce1 
tainly read. 


He discloses the inevitable with start 


ling clarity and points unerringly the only way to 


SUCCESS 
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Wildernesses and Skyline Drives 
By Haroup P. Ickes 


tary | the Inter ior 


merely to have a lake. An artificial lake is not 
t lake, after all. It is all right in a State park. 
But that is a different sort of thing. It is out 


particu- of place in a wilderness area. So long as I am 
larly in those sections of them which are wil- 


\M tremendously interested in parks, } 


Secretary of the Interior and have anything to 
say about the parks, I am going to use all of 
the influences I have to keep parks put as far as 
possible in their natural state. 


[ think we ought to keep as much wil 
ea in this country of ours as we can. 
isy to destroy a wilderness; it can be done 
quickly, but it takes nature a long time, even 
, er 


a, WO TC Oe Ce Cn From his Letter to the State Park Conference, read 


at Skyland Meeting, June 18, 1935 


have ruthlessly destroyed. 
um not in favor of building any more roads 


the National Parks than we have to build. When I met with some of you in February, I 
m not in favor of doing anything along the urged you to plan ahead for growing population, 
1] a impr vements chat we do to provide recreational areas, but also to save fine 

MEOMOUNE AGE; wilderness areas from too great recreational de- 
— velopment. The state parks near centers of popu- 
Agate lation ought to be largely recreational, but those 
> fon vutiful wn farther removed should be cherished for their wil 
who are either derness character. Roads are important, of course, 
lazy to walk, as a 


» who ought to be ashamed 


but I hope you won’t build too many. The motor- 

< ist doesn’t need encouragement, but the walker 
not happen to favor the does. I am hopeful that in each State one park at 
mountain side least will display as nearly as possible the original 
conditions of the area. We men spoil things so 
quickly with our “improvements.” I believe that, 
when in doubt regarding an alteration or improve- 
ment, we should let nature take its own course. 
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